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Kaiser William's Interview in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. 

The interview of Emperor William with a retired 
British diplomat, published on October 28 in the 
London Daily Telegraph, stirred and irritated the 
German people to a most extraordinary degree. In 
all the larger capitals of Europe also it produced a 
very bad impression. 

The Emperor has been compelled by the over- 
whelming force of public opinion, both in the Reich- 
stag and throughout the country, to give assurances 
that he will not hereafter meddle personally in the 
foreign relations of the nation, but will conform him- 
self to the constitutional methods of. the government 
and speak only through his authorized counsellors. 
Indeed, he seems to have meant to do so in this case, 
but failed because of a slip in the Foreign Office. If 
the final result shall be the creation of a cabinet re- 
sponsible directly to the Parliament, as is the English 
Cabinet, it will be of very great profit to Germany, 
both in her internal and, more particularly, in her 
external affairs. 

The event has given occasion for a number of re- 



flections, and ought to teach several important lessons 
not only to the German government and people, but 
also to those of other countries. 

The first of these reflections is that international 
relations have now become so complex and all-inter- 
lacing, and the intelligent classes of the people so 
interested in and conversant with them, that there 
is no longer any place for the old monarchical methods 
of handling them. In other words, diplomacy ought 
now to go always in its " shirt sleeves." The time 
demands openness, frankness and straightforwardness, 
as well as self-restraint, wisdom and considerateness. 
Whatever is done is sure to get out sooner or later 
through the lynx-eyed press and other means of bring- 
ing to light whatever comes to pass. Every move 
must finally pass under the critical eye of the general 
public. It may still be necessary in certain cases to 
keep negotiations from the public in their preliminary 
stages, but the sooner the press and the public are 
taken into confidence, the better for all concerned. 
No emperor or cabinet or diplomat can in these days 
safely do anything that he does not wish to have 
meet him when he turns the first corner. 

Again, international relations, like internal affairs, 
are being very rapidly democratized. The people 
have discovered, after centuries of duping, that the 
burdens of all international false policies and disturb- 
ances and conflicts fall first and heaviest upon them, 
and that they have a right, either directly or through 
their representatives, to say what shall be the policies 
of their governments in respect to other countries. 
They know now, most of them, that they, and not 
their sovereign, constitute the nation. The German 
Emperor has been slow to learn this lesson, but he 
has been taught it this time in a way that he is not 
likely ever to forget. The chief cause of the indig- 
nation of the German people over his interview pub- 
lished in London was not so much what he said, — 
though that was in part irritating, — but the fact that 
he spoke as if he were the German Empire — govern- 
ment, people and all — and that his v oik were only 
his mute followers. Their action in "turning him 
down " is therefore one of the most encouraging events 
of recent years. It is a signal evidence that the 
principles of popular government, on which finally, 
politically speaking, the permanency of peace rests, 
are taking deep root everywhere and already bearing 
abundant fruit. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to point out 
in detail the bearing of this fact upon the future peace 
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of the world. It is too evident to need explanation. 
One of the most marked characteristics of our epoch 
is the development of mutual interest and sympathy 
among the peoples of the more advanced nations. 
It will not be many years until these peoples — 
farmers, artisans, shopkeepers, men of commerce and 
trade, etc. — will no longer permit their interests 
and welfare to be ruthlessly interfered with and 
jeopardized by the ambitions and pretensions of their 
sovereigns or even of their qualified representatives. 
They will insist upon knowing and determining what 
is said in their name and on their behalf to the gov- 
ernments and peoples of other countries, and the 
policies which shall be followed towards these peoples. 

Another lesson of this unfortunate occurrence is 
that it has revealed again the extreme difficulty of 
the task of uprooting and getting rid of the inter- 
national prejudices and animosities entailed by the 
wars and national ambitions and rivalries of former 
times. What Emperor William said in criticism of 
the British dislike of Germany and about the Boer 
War and the reported attempt at a continental com- 
bination to intervene and stop it, has opened several 
old sores in Europe which were thought to be healing. 
It has exposed the hot embers of ancient grudges and 
dislikes still smouldering and ready to burst into 
flames without much fanning. These old dislikes 
and grudges it will take many a year yet to destroy, 
even under the best conditions. Rulers and states- 
men, who are supposed to understand the lessons of 
history, ought to be the last to tear open the old 
wounds. It will be next to a miracle if the growing 
entente cordiale between Great Britain and Germany, 
brought about by recent mutual visits of sovereigns, 
clergymen, burgomasters, business men, etc., is not 
seriously impaired by the publication of this inter- 
view. The friends of goodwill and harmony between 
the two peoples will have to redouble their efforts to 
put out the new fires that have been kindled. 

The Emperor doubtless meant to promote more 
cordial friendship between the two countries, but he 
went about it in the wrong way. Nations do not like 
to be lectured and scolded any more than individuals. 
A good deal of what the Kaiser said about the senti- 
ments prevailing among the two peoples toward each 
other is unquestionably true, though representatives 
of some of the classes in Germany of whose dislike 
for the English he spoke, have been quick to repel 
the charge and to declare that the masses of the Ger- 
man people are not ill-affected toward the English. 
But the Emperor was not the person to lecture the 
British people on their sins, and the manner in which 
he did this was especially unfortunate. If he had 
read a lecture to the Anglophobe classes of his own 
country it would have seemed more appropriate, 
though even this would certainly have subjected him 
to severe censure as unpatriotic and much too "Eng- 
lish." One can imagine an interview of the Kaiser 



in which he should have spoken with deep apprecia- 
tion of the new attitude of so many of the English 
towards his country and of the better feelings of cer- 
tain classes of the Germans towards England. This 
would have accomplished much more toward subduing 
the Englishmen who are as " mad as March hares " 
and making them kindly disposed toward him and his 
people than denouncing them before the world under 
reproachful similes. Infinite mischief has been done 
in the international world by indulgence in harsh 
criticism and in the bemeaning and belittling of for- 
eign peoples. This cannot cease any too soon. So 
long as it continues, true international friendship and 
concord will have but a stunted growth. 

It has been encouraging to note, in connection with 
the general excitement produced in Europe by this 
interview, as in the case of a number of other recent 
occurrences, that self-restraint and patience on the 
part of governments and peoples alike have made very 
distinct progress in recent years. Fifty years ago 
such a performance as that of which we are speaking 
would inevitably have led to war, as would the recent 
Casablanca affair between France and Germany. But 
nations no longer fly into childish passion and clamor 
for immediate war as they once did. Statesmen give 
themselves time for second thought, and endeavor to 
interpret what goes on across the borders in the same 
fair and just and even patient and forbearing spirit 
that they would wish shown toward themselves if their 
positions were reversed. Quickness to take insult 
and feel honor insulted is no longer considered the 
only or even the proper manner in which a nation 
may show itself great and self-respecting and heroic. 
Much more of the new virtue is of course greatly 
needed ; but there is enough in sight already to indi- 
cate clearly in what direction the world, the family 
of nations, the community of peoples, is moving, in 
spite of sensational newspapers, jingo blusterings and 
over-talkative rulers. For this let us be sincerely 
grateful. 

Women and Peace. 

The Manchester Guardian describes a great demon- 
stration held in Manchester, England, recently in the 
interest of the suffrage for women. A procession of two 
thousand women ended in a mass meeting in one of the 
public parks. Various speakers, both men and women, 
including Mr. George H. Perris, organizing secretary of 
the London Peace Congress, and his assistant, Professor 
Charles Weiss, took up different topics assigned them, 
ranging from housing and health, poor law matters and 
labor legislation, to education and peace. There were 
ten platforms in all in the park, each platform marked 
with the subject of the meeting and surrounded by a 
group of eager or curious listeners. 

At the Peace platform the chair was taken by Mrs. 



